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Some Perspectives on 
Nuclear Testing, Arms Control, and Disarmament 


Perhaps no set of questions has such profound ethical, 
economic and political significance as those of nuclear test- 
ing, arms control, and disarmament. Few problems so 
intimately affect the lives of those currently inhabiting the 
earth or those of future generations. 

The amount of research and writing on these questions, 
while not large compared to that done on certain other 
issues, is voluminous. All that can be expected is that 
some of this material will be read by concerned individuals 
attempting to participate in the democratic process. 

Citations which appear in this issue of INFORMATION 
SERVICE will lead the reader to a portion of the sources 
available. An attempt will be made to present a “com- 
posite picture” of these vital issues based on these sources 
which will, it is hoped, provide an introduction to the 
problem. 

The Need for Disarmament 

At the outset, one is faced with the cruel dilemma that 
failure to create mutual trust and understanding that 
might lead to peaceful ideological and economic competi- 
tion has resulted in the arms race. The arms race has 
accompanied the failure to obtain international under- 
standing and implementation of peaceful change. Thus at 
a time when world statesmen say they want a peaceful 
world, they are forced to drain away billions of dollars 
on building monstrous weapons of destruction which, it is 
hoped, will never be used. 

At the present time, the world is spending, according 
to The New York Times, Feb, 26, 1961, an amount esti- 
mated at $14,000,000 an hour on arms and armies, or $40 
a year for each man, woman and child now living. The 
U. S. and U.S.S.R. together spend about 73 per cent 
of the total—about $88,000,000,000 a year. The money 
spent on armaments by nations of the world if pooled for 
peaceful purposes could, for instance, provide adequate 
housing “for 240,000,000 families in underdeveloped 
nations.” 

In spite of these facts, The Economist, London, could 
write in “How to Disarm,” Jan. 14, 1961, that “there is 
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a remarkable lack of real interest in this ‘most important’ 
question among both governments and peoples. Its intri- 
cacies, which specialists find absorbing, repel the general 
public. Its exploitation for cynical propagandist ends 
breeds more cynicism. It is all too easy for public figures 
to get away with statements about it which boil down to 
declarations that they are against sin, and to dodge the 
tricky and tiresome realities.” 

Even more serious, perhaps, than the development of 
apathy and cynicism on the part of peoples and govern- 
ments is the failure of institutions to adjust to the realities 
of the atomic age. As Walter Millis says in his article, 
“The Peace Game,” appearing in the Saturday Review, Sept. 
24, 1960, “the institution of organized international war 
has become so deeply imbedded in our economy, our law, 
our politics, even in many of our religious concepts, that 
it requires a really serious effort of imagination to con- 
ceive of a world from which it had been eliminated.” 

Mr. Millis continues: “Two propositions are, I think, 
irrefutable: That a continuation of the present state of 
international affairs is bound sooner or later to produce 
a catastrophe in which most of the civilized values and all 
of the present warring value systems must perish; and 
that no strategic inventions, no new ‘national security’ 
policies, no jugglings with weapons systems and arma- 
ments are likely to alter this prognostication. What this 
says is that the system of organized international war, 
as we have known it through the ages, has reached a point 
of no return. Such useful or necessary social ends as it 
served in the past it can serve no longer, or can serve 
only at an ultimate price which has become intolerably 
exorbitant.” [A discussion along the same lines by 
Walter Millis appears in his paper A World Without War 
(Santa Barbara, Calif., Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, 1961. Single copy free). Another 
pamphlet by Mr. Millis is Permanent Peace issued under 
the same auspices. ] 

The Millis view has been confirmed by military experts 
in the West and on the Soviet side. Osgood Caruthers 
in a dispatch from Moscow appearing in The New York 
Times, Oct. 13, 1960, wrote that “a leading Soviet mili- 
tary theoretician has declared that the advantage of sur- 
prise attack in the present era of big stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons is diminishing and that the country striking the 
first blow would also suffer destruction.” This military 
theoretician, General Talensky, writing in the official for- 
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eign affairs magazine Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn, also made 
the following points: (1) “There is ‘practically no possi- 
bility of averting a nuclear rocket attack’”; (2) “A nu- 
clear war would be global and would result in the death 
of half the population of the world”; (3) “It would be 
impossible to keep local nuclear wars from spreading, and 
they would be ‘nothing but a prelude to a universal nuclear 
rocket war’”; (4) “A surprise attack might gain a mo- 
mentary advantage for an aggressor, but with the present 
level of nuclear stockpiles the conflict would eventually 
culminate in the destruction of the aggressor as well as 
the victim of the attack.” These points, Caruthers re- 
ported, led the general to the conclusion that ‘war as an 
instrument of policy is becoming outdated.” 


This viewpoint has been supported by many groups in 
the West. The National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy (New York 17, 17 E. 45th St.) in a full page 
advertisement in The New York Times, Oct. 13, 1960, 
contended that “ ‘military superiority’ and ‘defense’ are 
words that have lost their meaning. We already have 
more than enough bombs to destroy the Russians several 
times over. They already have enough bombs to destroy 
Americans several times over. No one contends that there 
is an adequate military defense against missile attack or 
that there will be.” 


The Nature of Nuclear Weapons 


A description of what the public is avoiding in its daily 
life and what lies behind the concern on the part of many 
scientists, statesmen, clergy and the military has been 
written by David R. Inglis in Testing and Taming of 
Nuclear Weapons, Public Affairs Committee (New York 
16, 22 E. 38th St. 25 cents). Mr. Inglis, senior physicist of 
the Argonne National Laboratory, in the course of dis- 
cussing such topics as fallout, testing and weapons de- 
velopment, test controls, and arms control and disarma- 
ment says the following: “It is very difficult to grasp 
the horrible destruction which would come with nuclear 
war. ... Today whole cities would go out in a flash, the 
entire organization of our society would disappear over 
night. The instantly dead within two miles of a bomb 
would be lucky compared with those further away whose 
skin might peel off from flesh burns, or who might be 
incinerated in the firestorm. There would be little or no 
chance for care of the wounded, for they would be legion 
and in most places the healthy people who were further 
from the bombs would have to hide in holes and cellars 
to avoid the radiation from ‘local’ fallout, extending in 
a wide swath hundreds of miles downwind from each 
big bomb burst. When they would emerge weeks later, 
they would face the problem of controlling the panic of 
desperate mobs fighting for the remaining food supplies, 
and of raising food fit to eat from contaminated soil.” 


A series of descriptions of the effects of using nuclear 
weapons of varying sizes may be found in Community 
of Fear by Harrison Brown and James Real, with a fore- 
word by Reinhold Niebuhr (Santa Barbara, Calif., Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1960. Single 
copy free). 

In the section “Ten Megatons on Los Angeles” the fol- 
lowing appears: “In an attempt to comprehend the order 
of magnitude of the effect of a thermonuclear explosion 
over a major metropolitan area, let us imagine that a ten- 
megaton warhead is exploded in the civic area of down- 
town Los Angeles. The bomb hits during the working 
hours of a weekday and the attack occurs sometime in the 
fall—this last in deference to the strategic supposition 


that a nuclear war will be launched only after the crops 
are harvested and put underground by the attacker, 

“The blast effects would exterminate virtually all but 
the most deeply sheltered living things within a radius of 
five miles. Blast casualties would be severe up to a dis- 
tance of ten miles. But the phenomenon that would com- 
plete the devastation of life in the entire area would be 
the fire. The area would be one great sea of fire, which 
would burn until there was nothing more to consume. A 
good proportion of the metropolitan area’s three and a 
half million cars and trucks would be lifted and thrown 
like grotesque Molotov cocktails, to spew flaming gaso- 
line, oil, and automotive shrapnel onto and into everything 
in their paths. In an instant most underground gaso- 
line and oil tanks would rupture and explode within the 
blast area, and a large proportion of the remainder with- 
in the firestorm radius would follow, each in its own 
particular manner—pumps and pipes sheared and, finally, 
higher and higher ambient temperatures which would soon 
expand, rupture and explode the remainder. 

. . . [It seems safe to speculate that in Los Angeles at 
least a twenty-five mile radius and an unknown distance 
beyond it would be, within minutes, engulfed in a suffocat- 
ing firestorm that would persist for a long time. It seems 
unlikely that there would be appreciable rainfall for weeks 
or even months; thus, the basin fire would proceed in all 
directions with no interference from man or nature. 

“It seems clear that in the event of such an attack there 
would be virtually no survivors of the blast and thermal 
effects, with the possible exception of a few persons who 
had made elaborate preparations for surviving the ca- 
tastrophe. Their shelters would have to be very deep 
and provided with a built-in oxygen supply and cooling 
system. Unless they were able to maintain themselves in 
such a shelter for many weeks, their chances of making 
their way to relative safety would be slim... . 

The conclusion of this section says “ .. . it is evident 
that individual metropolitan areas are extremely vulnerable 
to thermonuclear attack. It is also clear that any program 
designed to decrease the vulnerability of these areas would 
be difficult to put into effect and extremely expensive. 
Rationally, were we to make vigorous efforts to survive a 
large-scale nuclear war, we would forget about our exist- 
ing cities, reconcile ourselves to the loss of their inhabi- 
tants, and concentrate our efforts in other areas.” 

Not all writers agree with this conclusion, however. 
Mark S. Watson, military correspondent of The Baltimore 
Sun, in “The U. S. and Armaments” (Headline Series, 
No. 143 [Sept.-Oct. 1960] published by the Foreign Policy 
Association, New York 17, 345 E. 46th St. 35 cents), dis- 
cusses, among other things, the survival possibilities after 
nuclear war. If prepared physically and morally recovery 
from a nuclear war is possible. “Some of the most re- 
spected nuclear scientists,” Mr. Watson notes, “are con- 
vinced that the task of survival after nuclear attack is 
not merely difficult but impossible, and it is not possible 
today to disprove their gloomy belief. Yet others, equally 
respected, stubbornly assert that man has not yet created 
the ultimate in destruction, or in anything else, and never 
will.” Reference is made by Mr. Watson to the “radical 
and absorbing views” of Herman Kahn, strategic analyst 
and military planner who, in The Nature and Feasibility 
of War and Deterrence, a RAND Corporation paper, raises 
“doubts about the cataclysmic or annihilating effects of 
the new warfare,” and notes “Russia’s current prepara- 
tions for coping with disaster” and suggests “the urgency 
of devising temporary expedients while awaiting long-run 
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techniques of security.” [Mr. Kahn writes along these 
ines in the special issue on “Arms Control” in Daedalus 
(Middletown, Conn., Wesleyan University Press, 1960. 
$2.00). His article is “The Arms Race and Some of Its 
Hazards.” A revised, expanded and up-to-date version 
of this popular issue of Daedalus will appear as a book 
edited by Donald G. Brennan entitled Arms Control, 
Disarmament, and National Security. George Braziller, 
Inc., 215 Park Ave., South, New York 3, New York, 
is publisher. Herman Kahn has also written an influen- 
tial and provocative book, On Thermonuclear War 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1960. $10.) ] 


Disarmament in the Post-War Era 


The world’s leaders are quite aware of the dangers of 
the arms race, and within the framework of national se- 
curity, “cold war” propaganda, and stresses and strains 
in various geographical sectors of the world, there is a 
facing up to these problems. 

Premier Khrushchev speaking before the 15th Session 
of the UN General Assembly, Sept 23, 1960 said: “The 
enormous destructive power of modern weapons, the un- 
precedented scope of the arms race, the accumulation by 
states of huge stockpiles of the weapons of mass extermi- 
nation all create a threat to the future of mankind and 
makes it imperative to seek an approach, new in principle, 
to the disarmament problem.” 

President John F. Kennedy, in his State of the Union 
Message to Congress, Jan. 30, 1961, reported: “I have 
already taken steps to coordinate and expand our disarma- 
ment effort—to increase our programs of research and 
study—and to make arms control a central goal of our 
national policy under my direction. The deadly arms race, 
and the huge resources it absorbs, have too long over- 
shadowed all else we must do.” 

Since 1946 the disarmament debate has been sporadic 
and has generally drifted to a point where political, 
technological and economic factors make it necessary that 
some progress be made this year. 

Part of the difficulty involved in reaching an agreement 
has been the very complexity of the problem. “In 1946,” 
The New York Times reminds us in its Sept. 24, 1960 
issue, “only the United States had nuclear weapons, and 
those were only atomic bombs. Since then intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and other rocket weapons have become 
available to deliver nuclear weapons, and hydrogen bombs 
have supplanted atomic bombs, and the Soviet Union, 
Britain and France have joined the United States as nu- 
clear powers.” 

Fear and mutual suspicion have plagued disarmament 
negotiations from the very beginning. The fear most 
commonly registered by individuals is that one of the 
parties to a disarmament agreement will not destroy all 
stocks of bombs but keep some as “insurance.” In debates 
on the subject of disarmament, charges and countercharges 
have been made. The Western powers have often accused 
the Soviet Union of using disarmament for propaganda 
purposes and of being unwilling to accept control and in- 
spection measures which would ensure an enforceable 
agreement. 

The U.S.S.R., as Richard J. Barnet of the Russian 
Institute at Harvard has pointed out in “Why Not Dis- 
armament?” in The Commonweal, Oct. 14, 1960, is“... 
undoubtedly convinced that American business leaders, ful- 
filling the prophecies of Marx, are conspiring to keep 
America armed. Lenin believed that the ‘crisis of capital- 
ism’ could be postponed only by massive military expendi- 
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tures.” Statements to this effect have been made by the 
Russians in attempting to blame the West for the fact 
that no agreement exists. 

Fears surrounding disarmament are exacerbated by 
those of each country, who in an insecure world, are forced 
to trust that by being heavily armed a “balance of terror” 
can be established. 

The problem of disarmament began immediately at the 
close of World War II in June, 1946 when, The New 
York Times Sept. 24, 1960, reminds us, “the United States’ 
plan for an international atomic development group that 
would control all world development and use of atomic 
energy” was rejected by the U.S.S.R., which demanded 
instead “a prohibition on the use, production and accumu- 
lation of atomic weapons.” 

Shortly after the Soviet Union exploded its first atomic 
bomb in the Summer of 1949, the U.S.S.R. withdrew from 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. ‘“Ne- 
gotiations to reduce conventional, or non-nuclear weapons 
began in February, 1947, when the United States set up a 
special commission. This recommended principles to regu- 
late and reduce conventional armaments and armed forces, 
but the Soviet Union proposed instead a simple one-third 
cut in all armed forces. The West pointed out,” the Times 
account continues, “this would not change the relative 
situation since it would leave untouched the Soviet pre- 
ponderance in conventional forces. The Soviet Union 
walked out of the commission in April, 1950.” 


A Nuclear Test Ban? 


Although over 280 meetings have been held at Geneva 
by the negotiators of the U.S.S.R., the U.K. and the 
U. S., a formal agreement on a test ban seems as far away 
at this writing as ever. The Western powers have uni- 
laterally suspended testing of nuclear weapons as have 
the Russians but pressures will be exerted on both sides to 
resume testing if no agreement is reached soon. 

Even Senator Humphrey, chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee on disarmament, described in an editorial in 
the New Republic, Oct. 24, 1960, as “the symbol and lead- 
ing proponent of sincere negotiations with the U.S.S.R. in 
the hope of establishing an adequately controlled ban on 
the testing of nuclear weapons,” has called for resumption 
of testing if no agreement is forthcoming by June 1961. 
“The present truce, he recognizes, is inadequately moni- 
tored and cannot be expected to last forever. For more 
than two years, our negotiators, sometimes, with consid- 
erable skill in spite of woefully inadequate preparations 
and uncertain backing, have been trying to devise an ac- 
ceptable compromise between the U. S. Government’s de- 
sire for airtight controls and Soviet reluctance to permit 
free access to inspectors.” 

Should the nuclear test ban negotiations fail at Geneva 
there is a possibility that testing will be resumed by the 
nuclear powers. And as Senator Humphrey pointed out 
in Congressional Record April 6, 1961, “I do not believe 
that any person ought to dismiss the possibility that within 
the very near future Communist China will have the 
technical capacity and know-how to develop a nuclear 
weapon.” There is, of course, a real danger that many na- 
tions will soon be able to develop nuclear weapons thereby 
causing a serious problem of regulation and control. As 
Senator Humphrey has said, “they become unbelievably 
dangerous in the hands of capricious dictators.” 

At this writing, the Geneva negotiation on a cessation 
of testing is being held up by many points of difference. 
The New York Herald Tribune, April 5, 1961, in a brief 
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item “Why the Stall at Geneva?” points out that the West 
wants the control system run by a neutral administrator. 
The U.S.S.R. wants a three-man directorate which would 
give them a veto. “The West wants twenty inspections a 
year ; the Russians three.” The West has dropped its de- 
mand for the number of control points inside the Soviet 
Union from twenty-one to nineteen. The U.S.S.R. will 
only permit fifteen. The U. S. and U.K. want the inspection 
posts “manned by officials foreign to the country where the 
post is located. The Russians hold out for nationals at the 
control posts.” In order to perfect detection equipment 
the West wants more research, the Russians are satisfied 
with existing equipment. 

The question of whether or not to resume nuclear test- 
ing has been discussed, pro and con, by Professors Hans 
A. Bethe and Edward Teller in Headline Series, No. 145 
(jan.-Feb. 1961), “The Future of Nuclear Tests” (New 
York 17, Foreign Policy Association, 345 E. 46th St. 50 
cents). 

Hans A. Bethe, professor of theoretical physics at Cor- 
nell University, in “The Case for Ending Nuclear Tests,” 
points out that it is significant that Russia has accepted 
the major principle on which the U. S. has insisted “namely 
that there should be a control system for the test cessation 
agreement.” 


The detection of nuclear explosions “varies with the 
medium in which the nuclear explosion is set off.” Nuclear 
weapons explosions can be detected by collection of radio- 
active debris and by acoustic methods. Detection of ex- 
plosions in air and under water is possible, but detection of 
explosions in outer space “is considerably more difficult.” 
Underground testing is, however, “our most vexing prob- 
lem” because there are no radioactive samples and they 
produce the same type of record on seismographs as earth- 
quakes. The only way earthquakes can be distinguished 
from underground atomic explosions is by inspection 
teams. 


If seismographic stations are set up in the countries con- 
cerned, avoidance of detection of underground nuclear ex- 
plosions is extremely difficult. Dr. Bethe argues that we 
shouldn’t assume that the Russians would go to great 
lengths to negotiate a treaty on nuclear testing only to 
violate it. On the basis of his experience he says the Rus- 
sian scientists are sincere and that “they showed a deep 
concern about the arms race and a desire for peace, arms 
limitation and test cessation.” 

Many Americans doubt the sincerity of the Russian 
leaders and claim that they would conduct secret tests and 
would gain in superiority in the area of small nuclear 
weapons and blackmail us into complete submission. 

This argument, Dr. Bethe believes, “overestimates the 
importance of atomic weapons.” There are the big hydro- 
gen bombs which are the main part of our deterrent. By 
contrast, tactical weapons are only a moderate portion of 
our atomic armament—and we possess a big arsenal of tac- 
tical weapons, “To claim that the Russians would be su- 
preme if they could achieve superiority in this one fraction 
of one area of military preparations seems to me very far- 
fetched.” 

After stating a number of reasons why it would not pay 
the U.S.S.R. to cheat on atomic test cessation, Dr. Bethe 
observes: “I therefore believe that it is technically feasible 
to devise a system of detection stations and inspections 
which will give reasonable assurances against clandestine 
testing, with the possible exception of very small decoupled 
tests.” [Decoupled or “muffled” tests are those conducted 


in an enormous cavity underground by exploding the 
atomic bomb in the middle of the cavity.] 

Concerning testing in space, Dr. Bethe writes: “Both 
testing and detection in space will be expensive. Both will 
probably take years to develop. Once this testing method 
has been developed, a determined violator could test weap- 
ons up to a megaton without being detected—as long as all 
parts of the system function properly.” 

“Probably the best way to deal with space tests would be 
to permit international inspection of the payload of all 
space vehicles that are launched.” To get the U.S.S.R. to 
agree to payload inspection just for the purpose of a test- 
cessation agreement ‘“‘may be rather difficult.” 

Resuming nuclear testing now would, in Dr. Bethe’s 
opinion, enable the Russians to reach our “very high level 
technology.” 


Is further testing worthwhile? Some say yes, others 
no. “The Los Alamos Laboratory, our chief laboratory in 
the development of nuclear weapons . . . is generally of 
the opinion that we have reached very nearly the end of 
the road, that not much more can be obtained in the way of 
weapons improvement.” 

Dr. Bethe believes that negotiations of a test ban now on 
nuclear testing may enable the U. S. to “keep at least the 
little bit of military advantage in nuclear weapons that we 
still possess at the present time.” The political advantages 
are “enormous” since the accepted control system of such 
a test ban involves Russian permission of foreign interna- 
tional inspectors to go on their soil “to check up on their 
activities, and to have extraterritorial rights.” 

The U. S. also has an interest “in restricting the nuclear 
club to its present members, essentially three, with France 
as a junior partner.” 

Edward Teller, professor of physics-at-large at the Uni- 
versity of California, presents “The Case for Continuing 
Nuclear Tests” in Headline Series cited above. Dr. Teller 
says that there are three questions that deserve careful 
public discussion in connection with nuclear testing: “Is 
it worthwhile to continue testing ? Is it feasible to supervise 


an agreement on test cessation? And what should be done 
about future nuclear tests?” 


Dr. Teller points out that in the past fifteen years we 
have learned to increase the explosive force a thousandfold 
and we have learned to reduce the weight of a bomb of a 
given power. We have decreased the cost of the biggest 
nuclear explosives to a point where it is no longer an essen- 
tial factor. Smaller nuclear weapons, for tactical purposes, 
however, are still limited in usefulness because of costs and 
high radioactivity. “We have made nuclear explosives 
much safer, much easier to handle and much more adapt- 
able to specific purposes.” 

The improvements made in nuclear weapons are the 
result of the steady accumulation of know-how over the 
period of years. “The process of improvement will con- 
tinue unless research and nuclear testing are discouraged.” 

There is no intention to build bigger nuclear explosives 
and the only justification of these big megaton bombs is de- 
terrence. “But if this purpose of deterring attack is to be 
made really effective we must have what is es 
called a ‘second strike force.’ This means a force whic 
can survive an all-out nuclear attack on our country and 
still deliver a counterblow.” 


Dr. Teller suggests that this “second strike force” can 


be obtained by keeping a large section of our Air Force 
on continuous air alert, or by strengthening our bases to 
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withstand all but the most accurate hits by the biggest 
enemy bombs. “Finally we could disperse our counterforce 
and change the location of our missiles with sufficient fre- 
quency so that it would be difficult for an enemy to keep 
track of them.” Dr. Teller prefers the last alternative. 

The continued development of tactical nuclear weapons 
js a necessity in Dr. Teller’s view because we cannot neg- 
lect the possiblity that Russia might embark on a limited 
use of these weapons. 


In making references to Dr. Bethe’s comment that we 
are ahead in tactical nuclear weapons, Dr. Teller replies 
that “we do not know whether we or the Russians are 
ahead in this important field” since it is difficult “if not 
impossible to observe the testing of such weapons.” 


“In the United States, interest in tactical nuclear weap- 
ons has increased rapidly during the past few years. There 
are many exceedingly important additional improvements 
which we now have on the drawing board. Some of these 
improvements would make our explosives easier to carry 
and to deliver. Others would make the weapons less ex- 
pensive and therefore available in greater numbers. Still 
others would allow us to use nuclear explosives with much 
greater discrimination. All of these developments also 
would mean that our requirements for military manpower 
could be substantially reduced.” 


Further weapons testing could also “bring about a situa- 
tion where nuclear warfare need not overhit any target 
and could be sparing of the lives and property of non- 
combatants. Our aim should be to destroy the war machine 
of the aggressor and to save human lives. It is my opinion 
that if we continue our present weapons development, this 
aim can be achieved. However, such a development re- 
quires further weapons testing.” 


Project Plowshare, or the peaceful uses of atomic ex- 
plosives, would benefit from the continued nuclear tests 
because the knowledge gained from the tests would result 
in making the kinds of explosives that could move great 
amounts of earth, dig canals, or “expose massive deposits 
of iron or coal for pit mining.” To do all this, Dr. Teller 
writes, “we need explosives which are cheap, flexible and, 
above all, clean.” 


Dr. Teller, on the subject of atmospheric and ocean 
tests, agrees that there are methods of detection available. 
He says “a weapons test moratorium in the biosphere 
would indeed be a first step which has the great advantage 
that it can be reasonably well policed.” 


Arms Control 


A ban on nuclear testing is only a beginning. There are 
also major problems of arms control leading toward dis- 
armament. 

One of the most comprehensive sources on this subject 
is the special issue on “Arms Control” of Daedalus, jour- 
nal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences cited 
above. In his foreword to the issue, Jerome BR. Wiesner, 
director of the Research Laboratory of Electronics at 
M.LT., states that this issue is a collection of essays by a 
“number of persons who have given some thought to the 
problem. . . . Nearly all the contributors have had an in- 
timate association with the military or political aspects of 
the United States Government during the past decade and 
so can write with considerable understanding of the com- 
plicated issues involved.” 

The essays are grouped under various headings—“Back- 
ground,” “Major Issues and Problems,” “The Implemen- 
tation of Arms Control,” “The Formulation of United 
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States Arms-Control Policy,” “Related Techniques and 
Issues,” “Beyond the Cold War.” Some of the twenty-one 
contributors are: Kenneth E, Boulding, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan; Donald G. Brennan re- 
search mathematician and communication theorist M.I.T.; 
Erich Fromm professor of psychology Michigan State 
University ; Hubert Humphrey, U. S. Senator from Minn- 
esota; Henry A. Kissinger, associate professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard; Louis B. Sohn, professor of law at Har- 
vard, Christopher Wright, executive director of the Co- 
lumbia University Council for Atomic Age Studies. 


Robert R. Bowie, professor of international relations at 
Harvard, in “Basic Requirements for Arms Control” de- 
fines the concept of “arms control” by saying it “includes 
any agreement among several powers to regulate some as- 
pect of their military capability or potential. The arrange- 
ment may apply to the location, amount, readiness, or 
types of military forces, weapons, or facilities.” All plans 
of arms control, Professor Bowie writes, “have one com- 
mon feature : they presuppose some form of cooperation or 
joint action among the several participants regarding their 
military programs.” 

In his essay in Daedalus, Professor Bowie makes the 
basic point that “no arms control plan will remain effective 
and dependable unless it continues to serve the national 
interests of each of the parties, as its leaders conceive those 
interests.’ The assumption is made that the leaders will ap- 
praise the alternatives, that “the main function of inspec- 
tion and of the remedies available to the other parties is 
to make evasion unattractive as an alternative course. To 
achieve that result, the inspection system should confront 
the potential violator with risks of detection and counter- 
measures outweighing the significance of the violation for 
the relative capabilities of the participants. The system as 
a whole must be designed to offer benefits to all partici- 
pants which they are likely to prefer not to jeopardize.” 


The plan Professor Bowie describes would have a pro- 
vision that would “allow any participant to withdraw at 
any time (or after relatively brief notice) without cause.” 
The reasons for this are: (1) “. . . it emphasizes the fact 
that the validity and continuance of any plan depends on 
its continuing appeal to the self-interest of the partici- 
pants ...”; (2) “it resolves the problem of the determina- 
tion of compliance or violation, If one party becomes sus- 
picious of another’s compliance, he can protect himself at 
once by suspending some or all of his own obligations . . .” ; 
(3) “such a provision would underscore the necessity for 
each party either alone or with allies, to be able to protect 
his security at all times if the agreement breaks down...” ; 
(4) “it would meet the problem of revision of the agree- 
ment. An arrangement in the field [of arms control] may 
not operate exactly as anticipated, either with respect to 
restriction or safeguards. As a result, they may bear un- 
fairly on one or more parties. . . . The privilege of with- 
drawal may be the simplest way to force renegotiation 
where justified.” 

In conclusion, Professor Bowie remarks, “These pros- 
pects fall well short of total disarmament. But realism 
seems to require recognition of the fact that such a state 
can be approached, if at all, only under conditions which 
permit international enforcement to operate effectively. In 
particular, it appears to call for an international agency 
with adequate authority and coercive means to punish and 
constrain a violator of the system. And that presupposes 
such fundamental changes in the political sphere as would 
pose a different range of problems within a new context. 
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Such changes, if they occur, will depend on a wide range 
of policies and actions, involving many fields besides arms 
control. Limited progress in arms control to stabilize the 
situation will help in providing the time for such other ac- 
tions to produce results.” 

Hanson W. Baldwin, in “If Sixteen Countries Had the 
Bomb” (The New York Times Magazine, Feb, 12, 1961) 
discusses the “Nth-Country problem” which refers to the 
future world of many nuclear powers and reports that “It 
is clear that the age of atomic bi-polarity, like the age of 
atomic monopoly, has forever ended, and that whether we 
like it or not the era of nuclear dispersion is at hand.” 

After discussing the psychological, political and military 
effects of the disperson of nuclear weapons, Mr. Baldwin 
says, “The danger of the spread of limited war to un- 
limited war by accidental or irresponsible acts is clearly 
increased in a world of nuclear dispersion, particularly if 
the authority for the use of such weapons is widely dif- 
fused.” 

In answering the question “What Can We Do?” the 
author observes that “we can help or we can hinder (or 
delay) nuclear-weapons dispersion ; we cannot prevent it.” 

The delaying process can be carried out in different 
ways, Mr. Baldwin points out. The first approach is 
through the conclusion of a test-cessation treaty which 
“would provide a global international mechanism for the 
detection, control and inspection of nuclear testing, which 
might be extended to more meaningful control measures.” 

The second approach to control is through the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) which could, as 
an operating agency with control features, offer the pos- 
sibility to the world of effective control of nuclear weapons 
and the possibility of an effective international program 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The IAEA as presently constituted, Mr. Baldwin points 
out, has the backing of more than 80 nations, but it is 
“hedged around with provisos. Communist China does not 
belong to the agency ; the Soviet Union has lent lip-service 
only and has opposed control.” The IAEA can only 
organize control when requests are specifically made for 
such controls. “The controls required are expensive and 
would intrude deeply into any nation’s economic life— 
so deeply that they would probably never find political 
acceptance in the Communist states.” 

“The third and the general approach to the control 
of membership in the nuclear club is disarmament. Dis- 
armament negotiations or, more properly speaking, arms 
control discussions are at dead center, pending the develop- 
ment of an arms-limitation policy by the Administration. 
But once again,” Mr. Baldwin observes, “the stumbling 
block to success has been an inspection system that is 
simultaneously effective and acceptable. That system is 
no closer today than it was fifteen years ago.” 

Mr. Baldwin observes that there are other controls than 
nuclear ones: “delivery systems—missiles, planes, and nu- 
clear submarines, etc.—are fully as important to a nuclear 
capability as the weapons themselves, and inspection for 
these systems is perhaps easier than the controls needed 
for nuclear components... . ” 

The subject of “Arms Control and Disarmament” oc- 
cupies the bulk of the April 1961 Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists (Chicago 37, 935 E, 60th St. 75 cents). This 
issue offers “views from the United States and the Soviet 
Union.” 

Frank Bothwell, mathematician at the University of 
Chicago, in “The Initiative Is Ours,” “emphasizes the pos- 
sibility of advancing toward stabilized mutual deterrence 


by unilateral American action.” “A concise presentation 
of the Soviet view on the disarmament problems... ” is 
presented by A. A. Arzumanjan, economist and Corres- 
ponding Member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, in 
his “Comprehensive Disarmament.” “Disarmament and 
Arms Control by Territories” is the title of the contribu- 
tion by Louis B. Sohn, professor of law at Harvard, 
Robert Gomer, professor of chemistry at the University 
of Chicago, “favors a program of stabilized mutual deter- 
rence, controlled by a neutral third party” in “Some 
Thoughts on Arms Control.” M. Stanley Livingston, pro- 
fessor of physics at M.I.T., and Hugh C. Wolfe, director 
of the American Institute of Physics, present the “FAS 
[Federation of American Scientists] Position on Arms 
Control.” “Breaking the Feedback Cycle,” considers “the 
‘feedback’ relationship between the arms race 
and arms research, and considers means for its termina- 
tion.” This article is by A. A. Blagonravov, a rocket spe- 
wan member of the Academy of Sciences in the 


A physicist with the RAND Corporation and member 
of the National Planning Association, Amrom Katz, 
“favors stabilized deterrence” in “Some Things To Think 
and Some To Do.” John B. Phelps, biophysicist at Ohio 
State University, writes on “The Danger of Accidental 
War.” A discussion of “the role played by non-govern- 
mental organizations and special interest groups, in edu- 
cational and policy-influencing activities related to disarma- 
ment” is the contribution of Mrs. Josephine Pomerance, 
UN observer, and member of the Board of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 

A series of articles will be published in The Progressive 
(Madison 3, Wis., 408 Gorham St. 50 cents), “which will 
explore the general area of disarmament.” The first ap- 
pears in May, 1961. It is written by W. H. Ferry, vice- 
president of the Fund for the Republic, and is entitled 
“Peace Through Disarmament.” 


Religious Groups on Armaments 


Pronouncements by various church councils, denomina- 
tional groups, and others have been numerous over the past 
decade and, perhaps, the questions of control and reduc- 
tion of armaments have received more attention than any 
other issue. For the most part, this attention has resulted 
in statements of principles. 


The National Council of Churches 


In a pronouncement, International Regulation and Re- 
duction of Armaments, adopted by the General Board of 
the National Council of Churches, Nov. 28, 1951, it was 
stated that “we recognize that, pending the acceptance by 
all nations of a trustworthy system whereby all armaments, 
including atomic weapons, can be placed under interna- 
tional control, it is unavoidable that the United States 
should strengthen its military defenses.” In spite of this, 
the churches are aware of the dire consequences of such a 
race. “History offers convincing evidence,” ths pronounce- 
ment continues, “that the kind of peace for which Chris- 
tians pray cannot be achieved by piling gun upon gun and 
bomb upon bomb. ... As the production of atomic weapons 


is accelerated the danger will increase that these weapons 


may some day be used.” The Council’s pronouncement 
makes reference to the fact that the United States “has 
declared its readiness to participate in arrangements that 
would bring the armaments of all nations under interna- 
tional control.” It points out that once the burden of 
armaments was lifted “ ‘new energies and resources would 
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be liberated for greatly enlarged programs of reconstruc- 
tion and development.’ ” 

Some Hopes and Concerns of the Church in the Nu- 
clear-Space Age is the title of a pronouncement adopted by 
the General Board, Dec. 5, 1957, in which note is taken 
of the penetration of space in the nuclear age. In it the 
problems of the arms race are related to space. “The 
potentials for life or death in earthman’s use of outer 
space are multiplied many times by the awesome develop- 
ments of nuclear energy. We see possibilities for good in 
new dimensions of power, knowledge, and exploration of 
space, if used to enhance human life. We see possibilities 
for evil in, as in devices to circle the globe in minutes and 
rain destruction on masses of people anywhere in the 
world, actually threatening obliteration of most of the 
human race.” 

On June 4, 1958, the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches made a pronouncement entitled The 
Churches’ Concern in Policies Related to the Control of 
Armaments and of the Use of Space, which set forth 
“specific concerns more directly related to the questions 
of control of armaments and of the use of space, com- 
mending them for appropriate action to our churches, and 
to responsible officers in the government and in the United 
Nations.” The pronouncement declares that “the fullest 
information is necessary for citizens to make moral judg- 
ments on crucial and complex issues such as those related 
to nuclear tests and the problems of disarmament.” It 
pointed out that certain decisions had been taken by the 
government “without due regard to the necessity for pub- 
lic understanding.” Some of the measures that should, 
in the view of the General Board, be taken as rapidly as 
possible are: A full-scale public information program 
“under high governmental auspices to explain in detail, 
and to the utmost limits possible within enlightened secur- 
ity standards, what nuclear tests are regarded as essential 
and why. ... ” The pronouncement also urges “frank 
public exposition by governments of the obstacles, if any, 
to the expansion of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. ...” The National Council’s General Board also 
states “We favor the control and limitation of all nuclear 
tests by international agreement with a system of interna- 
tional inspection and safeguards under the United Nations 
as one step toward more fundamental disarmament nego- 
tiations.” 

Much of the preparatory work on these pronouncements 
was done by the Department of International Affairs of 
the National Council of Churches which is aware of the 
necessity for both statements of principles for the guid- 
ance of Christians and Churches as in the case of pro- 
nouncements, and for confronting the tough technical and 
political problems involved in arms control. 


The Commission of the Churches on International A ffairs 


The CCIA is a joint agency of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council which 
has worked at the United Nations for many years to pre- 
sent the thinking of its constituency on many matters of 
international importance coming to the attention of that 
body. Disarmament and the many related problems have 
been considered of vital importance by the CCIA and 
much study has gone into the positions taken by it. 

The basic positions of the CCIA on atomic tests and 
disarmament were successively adopted by the CCIA 
Executive Committee and the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches meeting in New Haven, Conn., 
in 1957. According to the CCIA Report, 1959-1960 (New 
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York 10, 297 Park Avenue, South, 1960), three signifi- 
cant principles “provide the basis for CCIA positions.” 
These principles have served as the basis of subsequent 
statements by the CCIA Executive Committee and the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 
These principles are: “(1) The main concern must always 
be the prevention of war itself, for the evil of war is an 
offense to the spiritual nature of man; (2) The objectives 
of a strategy to combat the menace of atomic war are 
inter-related and inter-dependent, such as ceasing tests, 
halting production, reducing existing armaments with pro- 
vision for warning against surprise attacks, the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, peaceful settlement and peaceful 
change; (3) If persistent efforts bring no sufficient agree- 
ments on any of the inter-related objectives, partial agree- 
ments should be seriously explored and, if need be, reason- 
able risks should be taken to advance the objectives which 
must continue to stand as inter-dependent.” 

In its annual Memorandum on The Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs and the Fifteenth Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly (New York 10, 297 Park 
Avenue, South, 1960), attention was called to a Statement 
of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches made in 1958 at Nyborg, Denmark, which is 
full of meaning for church groups: “Yet Christians 
through the very earnestness of their desire for peace, 
must not oversimplify these tortuous questions, since this 
needlessly opens the door to violation of justice and the 
reign of force....” 

In 1959, the WCC Central Committee held that a treaty 
ending all nuclear tests should be earnestly sought “not 
least since it will represent the beginning of specific con- 
trols, may lead to measures of disarmament verified by 
international inspection and control, and will help to elimi- 
nate dreaded risks to health.” Also on the subject of 
nuclear testing, the WCC Executive Committee meeting 
in Buenos Aires in February, 1960, urged the U.S.S.R. 
the U.K. and the U. S. in the Geneva negotiations “to 
continue to commit themselves to the objectives of a com- 
prehensive treaty which will include the cessation of all 
forms of nuclear weapons testing — atmosphere, space, 
under water, and underground.” It called for the negotia- 
tion of a treaty “covering all forms of testing which can 
be detected. These would apparently include the larger 
underground explosions as well as those in atmosphere, 
space and under water... . A formal agreement ought 
also to be concluded to ban the underground testing of 
smaller weapons, at least for a specified period of time, 
on condition that arrangements be made for international 
cooperation in devising more adequate means of detection 
and for international inspection of explosions for peaceful 

urposes.” 

The CCIA Executive Committee took a position in 1959 
in connection with the setting up, by the UN General As- 
sembly, of a Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space requesting that body “to review the area of inter- 
national cooperation and to study feasible and practical 
means for giving effect to programs in the peaceful uses 
of outer space which could be undertaken under the United 
Nations auspices.” It was pointed out by the CCIA that 
the use of outer space offers technical advances to man- 
kind and “the nations must promptly seize every oppor- 
tunity for peaceful cooperation and agreement.” It was 
noted that “conflicts in space have not yet broken out but 
its problems are urgent.” The statement added, “If chaos 
is to be avoided, all activities in outer space must be sub- 
ject to an international rule. There must be equal oppor- 
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tunity for peaceful, scientific initiatives. The military 
rivalries of earth are too dangerous to project into space.” 


The Pacifists 


Not all Christians, however, would agree with the views 
expressed by the National Council of Churches and by the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 

In the pronouncement of the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of December 5, 1957, quoted 
above, it was noted that while most churchmen felt that 
the nation “should maintain an adequate national defense, 
some of us feel that all armament is futile.” 

The futility of armaments has been referred to in a 
series of “concrete proposals” advanced by a group of 
Protestant seminary professors in the U. S. who responded 
to a provisional study document issued by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in 1958 entitled Christians and the Preven- 
tion of War in an Atomic Age. [The document did not 
state the position of the World Council.] 

These American professors say, among other things: 
“We plead with the leaders of our government not to per- 
sist in piling up nuclear arms even if other nations are 
not prepared to agree to the same course, but to formulate 
and call on our people to support a program of unilateral 
withdrawal from the nuclear arms race.” 

This statement appears as part of the text of A Christian 
Approach to Nuclear War (New York 27, The Church 
Peace Mission, 475 Riverside Drive, Room 249. 15 cents). 

In a section “The Problem of Deterrence” it is observed 
that ‘Christians who take the stand, as an increasing num- 
ber do, that the use of nuclear weapons in an all-out or 
general war is forbidden as irreconcilable with Christian 
faith and the precepts of the Gospel, cannot consistently 
support the manufacturing and stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons for purposes of ‘deterrence.’ ” 

The concept of limited war with emphasis on conven- 
tional or “tactical” atomic weapons “does not . . . provide 
an escape for the problems which nuclear war poses for the 
Christian conscience.” Behind the concept of limited 
war military leaders and the “theoreticians of the power 
politics school” assume that nuclear weapons are held as 
deterrents. ‘Consequently, the basic moral problem pre- 
sented by the use or threat to use these diabolical weapons 
remains.” 

In response to the objection that “nations which cease 
relying on unlimited use of force will incur the risk of en- 
slavement and individual physical and mental suffering 
which might be imposed by a conqueror,” the statement 
says, ‘An ordeal of this sort could not be as acute and 
meaningless a form of suffering as that bound to occur 
in an eruption of atomic warfare.” 

Christians do not fear death, the statement continues. 
“What matters is that the survival of life under tyranny 
could be creative, being deliberately chosen in consonance 
with Christian faith and hope.” 

Under a heading “Concrete Proposals” are such things 
as (1) Christians urging a commitment by our government 
to the “most serious and unremitting effort to achieve 
controlled multilateral disarmament ... ;” (2) The 
refusal to sanction using the threat of massive retaliation 
or use of nuclear weapons under any circumstances; (3) 
unilateral withdrawal from the nuclear arms race; (4) 
serious negotiation for disengagement of troops and mili- 
tary installations in various areas followed by neutraliza- 
tion with UN guarantees; (5) the withdrawal of the U. S. 
“from military alliances with imperialist and reactionary 
regimes” and the adoption of policies in the political, 


economic and cultural field “which will make . .. [the 
U. S.] the symbol of . . . hopes for freedom, equality, 
and deliverance from the ancient curse of abject poverty”. 
(6) a serious study of nonviolence as a means of combat- 
ting possible aggression and injustice, by Christians, gov- 
ernmental agencies and educators; (7) the assistance of 
fellow-Christians “in carrying out our primary Christian 
task of winning adherents of Communism to Christ by the 
preaching of His Gospel and the daily practice of the 
ministry of reconciliation which He has entrusted to us.” 


Some Briefly Noted Sources 


In The Impact of Atomic Energy (Newton, Kansas, 
Faith and Life Press, 1961. $4.00), Erwin N. Hiebert, a 
member of the Mennonite Brethren Church and a physical 
chemist, presents “a history of responses by governments, 
scientists and religious groups” to the advent of nuclear 
energy. Chapter 9, “The Responses of Religious Groups,” 
is “a survey of a number of positions taken by a select 
group of religious organizations.” 

According to Dr. Hiebert, there are “three distinctly 
different historic positions” in the Hebraic-Christian tra- 
dition in connection with problems related to warfare. 

“In the first place, we mention the viewpoint accord- 
ing to which it is maintained that, since the state derives 
its ultimate sanction from God, the individual must sup- 
port war and go to war if the state asks the individual to 
do so.” The second group are those “which emphasize 
various conceptions of the ‘just war.’ The latter is usually 
defined according to the dictates of individual conscience, 
or else as given by some higher church council.” The third 
group are the pacifists, “who cannot justify warfare on 
any terms. ...’’ Among Christian pacifists there are the 
so-called “absolute pacifists and the relative pacifists.” 
The absolute pacifists “unqualifiedly embrace the principle 
of nonviolence and assert that all war is a transgression 
against Christian love... .” The “relative pacifist” be- 
lieves that not all wars but only modern nuclear warfare 
may be considered to be intrinsically evil.” 

A collection of essays from Worldview entitled “The 
Moral Dilemma of Nuclear Weapons” is published by the 
Church Peace Union (New York 21, 170 E. 64th St., 1961. 
$1.00, paper). In his preface William Clancy, editor, 
states that “these essays are concerned to develop various 
approaches to a common subject, namely, the moral impli- 
cations of modern nuclear warfare... .” He says that 
the authors “make no attempt to ‘solve’ the problem of 
nuclear weapons. They do attempt to engage in a con- 
sideration of the role of the statesman as he faces this 
most crucial and agonizing question, and to evaluate alter- 
natives of thought and action which are, in the words of 
the participants, ‘morally responsible and politically wise.’ ” 
The essays are written by “political scientists, theologians, 
analysts and journalists—‘realists’ paci- 

The essays are: “Morality and Modern War,” by John 
Courtney Murray, S.J.; “Religion and the Bomb,” by 
Julian N. Hartt ; “Theologians and the Bomb,” by Steven 
S. Schwarzschild; “A World Without War,” by John 
Cogley; “War as a Moral Problem,” by Walter Millis; 
“The Pacifist’s Choice,” by Stephen G. Cary ; “Facts, Cal- 
culation and Political Ethics,” by Ernest W. Lefever; 
“Ethics and ‘Calculation,’” by John C, Bennett; “Right 
and Wrong Calculation,” by Paul Ramsey; and, “War 
and the Absolutists,” by Kenneth W. Thompson. 
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